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growth of nationalism which so marked the past two generations, and he 
largely fails to explain its present extraordinary development and suc- 
cess as in part the result of the mighty unrest and ferment of ideas 
brought on by the war. Bolshevism, Sinn Fein, utopianism, high ideal- 
ism, labor radicalism, and many novel theories, all of them to some 
extent have arisen from one source, and all of them are probably waning 
now with the slow return of more normal times. 

Raymond Turner. 

M argot Asquith, an Autobiography. (New York: George H. 

Doran Company. 1920. Two volumes. Pp. viii, 266; 282. 

$7-50.) 

This is not a very important book historically, but it is better than 
the best novel to any student of English politics. Columns have been 
given up to censuring Mrs. Asquith for violations of good taste, even 
to gloating over her indiscretions. To the reviewer, who must in 
advance confess himself an Asquithian in politics, it seems that much of 
the resentment against the book can be explained by the political bitter- 
nesses of the last five years before the war. When the landowning 
class in Britain set out to punish a woman for her husband's political 
attack upon their interests, when the rage at his Irish policy was taken 
out in slights upon her, it is hardly surprising that London scribblers, 
who, still as in the eighteenth century, take many cues from the great 
world of society, were ready to pounce upon her. A great deal has been 
made of a few passages that might well have been left out. Most of 
them indeed seem to have been omitted in this edition, printed in 
America. But when one takes into account Mrs. Asquith's knowledge 
of the dinner-table side of English politics and when one holds in mind 
her purpose to be entirely frank and sincere — are we not all a little 
weary of the false modesty of many recent biographies, e.g., of Morley's 
— one can only say that she has been fairly discreet. She has said — at 
least in this edition — few unpleasant things and those mostly about 
people now beyond the reach of hurt. She has said only the best of 
her husband's rival, Harcourt, only the best of his opponent, Joseph 
Chamberlain. Of both much else might have been said; that, Mrs. 
Asquith knew very well. 

The book is rambling and confused. We pass abruptly from the 
nineties to the late teens of the twentieth century and then back again. 
There is no unity, and even the good stories, of which there are many, 
are inserted anywhere. Discerning men, as Jowett and Morley, told 
the young Margot that, an she would, she could write, a favorite form 
of flattery of young women by older men. But save for now and then a 
good idiom or fortunate phrase, save for the rapid and affecting narra- 
tive of her sister Laura's illness and death, and for the judicious esti- 
mate of Balfour, there is little evidence of literary talent. 
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In appraising the book we must always remember that it is not the 
story of her life but of her " glorious youth ". A youth so glorious de- 
serves record. There are only incidental, if many, references to her 
life since marriage. Life since then has been hardly less interesting, 
but a much more solemn affair, and in writing this book she has, as it 
were, been reviewing her youth. The little triumphs at dinners, the 
compliments of dukes and princes, the light conquests, are all told with 
naive eagerness, told as if a very young woman were telling her mother, 
but told without pose, with entire sincerity, and with a frankness that 
should disarm. 

The historian will read the book for its light upon London society 
of the eighties and nineties and will find occasional explanations of poli- 
tics and a few glimpses at great figures. We know more about Jowett 
of Balliol, a little more about Morley, we understand a little better the 
social setting of the Liberal Party. Mrs. Asquith says that the story of 
the " Souls " deserves telling, but she has told little enough of it. Too 
bad, too, that the character-sketch of Gladstone which she showed to the 
Master of Balliol, the sketch of that great figure whom she knew so 
intimately and loved so much, she could not have trusted to her readers. 
Her reticences are more interesting than her indiscretions. Her con- 
versation with Lord Salisbury, who foresaw 191 1 so clearly, is worth 
more than all the pages about Peter Flower. She had the chance of a 
Lady Holland, but she has never been at heart a political woman ; rather 
a woman of passionate loyalties and infinite capacity for friendships, 
who listened to politics because it was all around her, but who was really 
absorbed in people, in good-looking and great people perhaps more espe- 
cially, and in their ways. She would fain be a Liberal yet she belongs 
to the old order, even when she befriends a crossing-sweeper, or ven- 
tures into east London, or visits a dangerous woman in jail. 

It is to be hoped that the elaborate diary from which these chapters 
are but excerpts and summaries, will be published, say in 1950. His- 
torians will be grateful for it. 

Wallace Notestein. 

International Law and the World War. By James Wilford Gar- 
ner, Professor of Political Science in the University of Illinois. 
In two volumes. (New York and London: Longmans, Green, 
and Company. 1920. Pp. xviii, 524; xii, 534. $24.00.) 
These two volumes are intended primarily for the use of lawyers 
and others especially interested in international law. They make it pos- 
sible readily to discover what has been decided by the tribunals, and to 
ascertain the manner in which the principles have been applied to the 
international incidents of the war. 

The traditions and the economic interests which sometimes determine 
the views of the respective governments are not considered, nor does 



